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THE OE'AT'ON. 



London, February, 1855. 

My dear Feiends :.— We got your letter to- 
day, and were made very glad by it. To know 
that the hard times have not crashed all 
hope and spirit out of yon, is consolation. 
This pressure is not confined to America. 
Art feels it now all over Europe; and 
in England, people are so absorbed in this 
question of war, and of the terrible state 
of the army — and the disastrous failure of 
the campaign — and, just now, with the 
confusion of one cabinet and the failure to 
construct others — that they have no thought 
for other matters — and so Art and litera- 
ture, and science (except the science of 
killing) languish — and men grow coarse 
and brutal, and progress ceases. 

I am in the midst of the war-spirit, and 
hear little else discussed by the public 
or press. Still I have many opportunities 
of mingling with a class of people who are 
tired of this subject, and who have thought 
npon other matters. 

There are, at present, two or three so- 
cieties of artists in London who have occa- 
sional meetings or conversaziones, at which 
Art and letters are the topics, and which 
are attended by the most distinguished of 
the artists, connoisseurs, and critics. I 
have had the privilege of being present at 
some of them, and will give you some idea 
of how they are conducted. ' 

A few evenings since, I went with Mr. 

, a water-colorist of note, to a meeting 

of the Graphic — an association of about a 
hundred and fifty artists, who meet once a 
month in the magnificent library of the 
London University. As you enter, your 
address is taken in the book — a most con- 
venient arrangement, as, by looking over 
the list, you readily know who are present 
— and I found some of the most distin- 
guished names connected with Art or lite- 
rature. ... In the vestibule, or a rotunda 
under a dome, are " arranged all the 
original models of Flaxman, and some of 
them are wonderfully fine. 
'The room in which the meetings are 
held' is large and brilliantly lighted, and 
hung with rarei pictures, contributed for 
th$ evening by thgir possessors or by the 
artist, niembers. .Portfolios of sketches, 
drawings, photographs and engravings, are 
in .different parts of the room. Around 
these .pictures and engravings, will be 
gathered groups . discussing their merits. 
Drawing! near one circle, I was attracted 
by -the somewhat positive and dogmatic 
tone of a tall, slim, gaunt man, with a 
sharp, thin face, a long nose, small grey 
eyes, light hair and sandy complexion, 
who' was giving his opinion of some work 
of ' Art in the inost oracular manner. I do 
not' think the appearance of the man would 
have attracted me,. ( b'ut, there was an ear- 
nestness in his manner, .that did, and I saw 
that his opinions received, if , they did not 
deserve, attention. Mr. — <- quietly in- 
formed me that I was listening to Pushin. 
Yes, that tall, stooping, unprepossessing 
man was the author of Modem Painters 
and Stones of Venice — one of the mar- 
vellous men of the age. I was glad I had 
seen and heard him, thoogh he little 
realized in appearance the idea one would 
most likely conceive of the most eloquent 
writer of the day. ! 



Among many other beautiful works of 
Art present was a small water color by 
Turner. A most marvellous thing it was. 
I have seen a number of Turner's pictures, 
and admired them as I supposed adequately 
— but until I saw this, I could not understand 
the enthusiasm of his ardent admirers. But 
seeing this I comprehended it. It was the 
most bewitching little picture I had ever 
seen, and it was curious to observe how, 
before all the other pictures in the room 
people talked and praised or blamed. Here 
they were silent, or expressed their feelings 
in exclamations. I could hardly tear my- 
self away^and turned back again and 
again to take another look. Near it hung 
a drawing by Rushin — Master and disciple 
side by side. His was a most careful ela- 
borate sketch, remarkable mostly for its 
exceeding care and faithfulness. There 
were many note-worthy works present, and 
many celebrities. RusHn and Turner's 
drawing were the lions of the evening to 
me. 

Beside the " Graphic" there are other 
associations for similar purposes. One of 
artists and amateurs, held at Willis' Booms 
(Almacks), to which I have an invitation 
for the next meeting. Then there is the 
Hampstead Conversaziones, not quite so 
limited in its purposes, attended by all 
professions, and also by ladies — a more 
social gathering, in which eating and gossip 
enter as large ingredients, but where Art 
has a prominent place, and where the room 
is adorned with excellent works of Art, and 
the most interesting objects of science are 
displayed. These are very pleasant affairs, 
occurring once a month. 
, There are two or three exhibitions of 
modern paintings now open. That of the 
British Ins., just open, contains some very 
clever pictures, especially landscapes, in 
which the strength of the English School 
of Art lies. There is also a very interesting 
exhibition of Photography here. I knew 
nothing of this art until I came abroad ; it 
is in its infancy here, but some most won- 
derful things have been produced. Only 
think of taking water in motion so beauti- 
fully, that you seem to be looking out into 
the sea and clouds, and passing objects of 
light and shade! And then for architec- 
ture, it is wonderful 1 Many artists here 
use it for studies, not to take the place of 
sketching, but to keep their memory of de- 
tails and effect. 

I go into studios and exhibitions, and I 
see how much I have to learn, and how 
little. I know. This sometimes discourages 
me — and then again I take conrage from 
this, excellence (mostly technical) which J 
see around me, and believe that in time I 
may be able to work out my ideas also. 
Very few pictures satisfy me, for very few 
contain more than this mere mechanical 
excellence. Once in a while one strikes me 
so that I never inquire or look if it be well 
handled— so full of meaning and feeling is 
it. So do many of Turner's seem to me. 

N. 

The Painters op Dusseldorf. — The forth- 
coming Universal Exposition has infused much 
activity among the lovers of Art on the Rhine. 
Dusseldorf will be worthily represented in all 
departments of painting. 

The enemy of Art is the enemy of Nature ; 
and Art is nothing but the highest sagacity and 
exertion of Human Nature — Lavater. 



Dr. Brugsch's Monumens de l'Egypte; — 
The prospectus of this important work is before 
us. It states that at the suggestion of Baron 
Alexander Von Humboldt, the King of Prussia 
seat Dr. Brugsch on a scientific mission to 
Egypt in search of new demotic and hierogly- 
phic inscriptions. The numerous and impor- 
tant studies in hieroglyphics made by Dr. 
Brugsch, command the sympathies of tbe learn- 
ed and artistic world. He has recently publish- 
ed a Demotic grammar, the fruit of his laborious 
researches in this direction, and he now pro- 
poses to publish the discoveries he has lately 
made during his long sojourn in Egypt. The 
monuments of Egypt, that history inscribed in 
granite, and which goes back to the remotest 
antiquity, have been explored and commented 
upon the most distinguished savants; in the 
first rank of whom stand Champollion, Bosel- 
lini, and Lepsius. But the works of these emi- 
nent men are far from having satisfied the - 
various demands pertaining to the study of so 
vast a subject, or from having exhausted this 
soil so fertile in archoeologieal monuments ; in- 
valuable treasures for the artist, seholar, and 
historian. Thousands of inscriptions of the 
highest interest are doubtless buried beneath the 
accumulation of ages; every year the inunda- 
tions of the Nile, the blind and venal indiffer- 
ence of the Arabs, who prostitute these vener- 
able remains to the commonest uses, and tbe 
deplorable mania of numerous tourists who 
mutilate these precious inscriptions for the pue- 
rile glory of carrying to Europe a miserable 
fragment of these ruins, threaten soon to destroy 
the sources of this monumental history. Science 
seems to impose on scholars who are devoted to 
the study of hieroglyphics the difficult task of 
saving from perpetual oblivion and irreparable 
loss what still remains in the land of Egypt of 
these inscriptions. This task, it may be affirm- 
ed, has been performed, with as much success 
as talent, by Dr. Brugsch. The rich and pre- 
cious documents which he has brought horn 
Egypt, the rare and important discoveries he 
has made, and which reproduced by a skillful 
pencil in the plates accompanying the text, will 
form a work of the greatest interest, which may 
be profitably consulted by the scholar and ge- 
neral reader. The results of the author's re- 
searches will be published under the title of 
Monument de VEgypte, decrits, commentes, et re- 
produce par M. le Dr. Brugsch, pendant le 
sejourqv?ilafaitdans ce pays en 1853 et 1854, 
par ordre de S. M. le Rot de Prusse : the work 
consist of a collection of 300 folio plates, accom- 
panied not only by an explanatory text, but 
also with a French translation of the principal 
hieroglyphic and demotic inscriptions. The 
plates will contain the plans necessary to indi- 
cate from whence the inscriptions have been 
obtained, twenty colored views, and the gene- 
ral collection of inscriptions. The plates will 
be classed in the following order : — 1st series. 
Monuments contributing to the astronomic no- 
tation of the ancient Egyptians, and giving 
signs for fixed dates. - 2nd series. Monuments 
relating to the geographical knowledge both of 
that and of other parts of the ancient world. 3rd 
series. Monuments of Egyptian mythology. 
4th series. Historical monuments. 5th series. 
Monuments of the civil life of the Egyptians. 
The work will be published in numbers every 
two months, and completed within four years. 
Each number will contain from sixteen to 
twenty plates, and from thirty to forty pages 
of text, price £1. 

A vessel, Le Manuel, is about to Sail from 
the' port of Nantes for Bussora, to receive the 
works of Art collected there on behalf of the 
French Government. 

A picture or any other work of Art, is worth 
nothing except in so far as it has emanated from 
mind, and is addressed to mind. It should, in- 
deed, be read like a book. — Jameson. 



